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"How do you pronounce centenary? " asked a student who had 
heard an address by a distinguished Englishman. 

"How would you pronounce it?" 

"Centenary — ^but of course I may be wrong." 

The question was as natural as the boy's instinct for accent. 
The habit of the mother- tongue, sometimes resisted in London 
English, as in centinary, outruns logic, grammarians, or the formulas 
of other languages. Overlaid with more foreign words than any 
living tongue, English has strengthened the accent of her forest 
ancestors, and sooner or later pounds hard on the first element of 
a word: amateUr becomes Amateur; mustdche, miistache; garage 
loses its French status in a few years. However unpleasant the 
Anglicism to some cultivated ears, it is that of the man on the street 
who pronounces as he likes and whose way is finally that of the 
dictionaries. 

Were the case otherwise, English would have no future. Organic 
life is unconcerned with human systems or the logic of academies ; 
and academies are most fruitful when recording the logic of organic 
life. Spoken English reveals curious growths, species, and "sports." 
Its most characteristic idioms are inexplicable without a knowledge 
of the earliest records of the language. Time, as within organic 
phenomena, must be reckoned in generations and families rather 
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than in calendar years. The Oxfordshire speech of a Canadian 
settler who entered the wilderness forty years ago was very marked; 
if the family is still remote from others fifty years from now, it will 
have suffered little change. 

The most striking sounds of American English are not, as usu- 
ually assumed, of local or provincial development: they have been 
habitually used since time out of mind. The scattered and remote 
life of the colonist and pioneer gave free vent to older and instinc- 
tive ways of speech. The American a in calf harks back to the com- 
monest vowel in Anglo-Saxon times: it is still heard in the Low 
Countries — Verhaeren, Kaemmaertz. Many sounds, disguised by 
scribes who would not spell the English, are identical with those 
made a thousand years ago : where looks unlike hwaer, but the spoken 
word today is accurately written in the Old English way. The 
pedantic Thames has not interfered with the pronunciation, the 
same today as when, before the Normans, it was written Terns- 
One must go back to a time when there was no standard English 
to find prototypes for some American expressions today. And one 
must also go to Bristol, Belfast, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Plymouth; 
as well as to London, for the immigrants who brought their speech. 
In those cities a native American will recognize words and pronun- 
ciations that he had thought peculiar to his own country. Indeed, 
cultivated London speech to the average American is hardly less 
remote than an English dialect, unless it be the old, pure Anglian 
Scotch. It's me, no one but me, were the natural expression of all 
Englishmen before the schools trimmed up the spoken language to 
Latin grammar. "At this rate," years afterward said Sir Thomas 
Browne, "one must learn Latin to write English !" Despite centu- 
ries of weary efforts of schoolmasters, the language goes its own way, 
and the corrector of themes every year crosses out expressions 
tabooed by unhistorical grammars, homely habits of the language 
as hard to kill as burdock and the skunk-cabbage. 

If the logically correct uses of metaphysical grammars corre- 
sponded to the vital idioms and ways of speech, one might be recon- 
ciled to the eternal academic battle with the mother-tongue. But 
such is far from being the case. Every department of English 
is criticized by impatient colleagues for not effectively teaching 
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English grammar. But no English grammar clearly explaining 
the vital forces of the language has been written; if it were, it 
would presuppose such a knowledge of the older language and dia- 
lects as to make it impracticable for any but advanced students. 
To many a teacher it would seem to be a ghastly travesty on the 
simple correctness of the school grammar. Simple as English 
grammar is, compared with that of any other language, its very 
simplicity is the pitfall of the sciolist and doctrinaire. Now then 
was one bugbear of a rigid and logical but slenderly equipped purist; 
the phrase was most likely common whenHengst andHorsa landed in 
Kent, and still drops easily from the tongue of any English speaker. 
That's all the farther I've gone brings a blush of shame to the in- 
genuous Freshman when the critical stare of his instructor starts 
the class into a roar of laughter. The unconscious wielder of old 
idiom would have fared better in Chaucer's day. 

For, in truth, the hardy annuals as well as the weeds of English 
are not easily named or classified. Actually vulgar shoots from 
the stock have become fixed in the written language, only to be ig- 
nored by all but platform and pulpit orators and actors. Daily 
correction of a child who will not pronounce the final g of the present 
participle may in time produce a race that normally says singing, 
going, but no student of the spoken language will so prophesy with 
confidence. Capting, heving (heaven) fortunately were not so 
embalmed by the first printers; it is to the credit of the vernacular 
that only habitual effort preserves the ugly g, nasalized, in speech. 
There are Londoners, we are told, smart people, who never pro- 
nounce their participial g's ; however shocking their unconvention- 
ality, their instinct or laziness is historically sound. Equally so 
is the feeling of the American that it is caddish to imitate London 
English, for the speech of London has changed, as well as the 
American variety. London did not always say cawf, or different to. 
And the imitation of London English will ensnare the unwary in 
grotesque analogies from which every drawing-room should be 
spared. American English needs no apology; its keenest critics 
knew more Latin and Greek than EngUsh. It is, Uke many a 
family stock, vastly better than the very members of the family 
imagine; and its ancestry, again like that of many a family, is older 
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than careless descendants believe. The mere fact of living is high 
testimony to those who carried on the breed, and other illustrations 
from organic life dignify the persistent sounds and idioms, to be 
naturally used by the individual if possible, but in no case to be 
personally mutilated. 

It is no fault of the vernacular that young people in this country 
speak the language with less confidence than the youth of other 
nations. The fault is to be credited to those teachers and writers 
who are unaware that the spoken idiom may be more "correct" 
than the artificial book-English that no one ever spoke. Every 
generation needs its Steeles and Fieldings to bring back to written 
English the vitality of the spoken word. The editorial grows 
dull, the lecturer's audience is conscious that he is merely reading, 
when the pen wanders into a paper-style, evolved from a lobe in 
the brain remotely connected with the ear and the vocal chords. 
However we cling to beloved texts as authority, no literature ever 
made a living language; and no language will continue to be read as 
literature that ignores persistent habits of the vernacular. The 
ingenious stylist achieves a succes d'estitne; if, as did both Tennyson 
and Browning, he also brings to the surface from the troubled waters 
of common speech terms legitimate and indigenous, unnoticed or 
timidly rejected by writers less robust, he gives powerful impetus 
to the mother- tongue: his readers use it with more confidence. 
Flaubert, Hugo, and Balzac let loose in France a kind of new free- 
dom within academic law ; words in Shakespeare that have defied 
commentators turn out to be common terms used in the trades. 
The world-wide popularity of Tennyson is only partly explained 
by the clearness of his visual images recorded in classical forms; 
his percentage of native English words is next to that of Shake- 
speare and the Bible. No timid versifier in Browning's time would 
have dared to end a line 

Each living his own, to boot 

with one of the oldest idioms of the language. 

The inveteracy of English is nowhere better shown than in the 
names for the days of the week. Germans have shown a recru- 
descence of Teutonic paganism ; but only we pay tribute to those 
ancient gods four days in the week — Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
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day, and Friday. The Quakers, preferring "First Day," "Second 
Day," etc., merely accentuate the habit of the language to ignore 
personal theories and dislikes. English holds on to Tiw, Woden, 
Thor, and Freia ages after the purely Teutonic languages have 
dropped all but the most ladylike. Nor has English, like the Celtic 
and Romance languages, paid the slightest attention to the Chris- 
tian character of Sunday. Only more irrational than the continued 
use of these old pagan names would be an attempt to change them. 
The late Sir James Murray, of the Oxford Dictionary, once attended 
a bonfire and what we should now call folk-dancing not far from 
Hawick. The country people, who had long forgotten what it all 
meant, were "singing Tyribus," and chanted a kind of verse in 
which Tyr and Odin were curiously mixed up with traditions of 
Flodden Field. 

A practical issue is raised by the extraordinary development of 
English as a medium of thought, commerce, and politics in the last 
twenty years. Nothing can stay — a German victory could not 
have stopped — the rapid spread of the language to the ends of the 
earth. How those who naturally speak English, cultivated and 
illiterate, regard it and imderstand it is important. Foreign 
writers study their language, past as well as present, to understand 
its possibilities. In this country it is about the last thing to be 
studied, if elected at all, in the imdergraduate curriculum. I was 
once curious to learn why, in a university with thousands of students, 
only two applied for a course in elementary Old English, a boy and a 
girl. I was aware of the disinclination of students to take the sub- 
ject, but I also knew that advice from the faculty was a determining 
factor in most schedules of study. It finally developed that the 
dean, a competent Greek scholar, I was assured, advised against 
the study of "such technical courses." A sound knowledge of his 
mother-tongue might be thought to be so inalienable a birthright 
of a student that no public institution of learning could afford to 
neglect it, much less put obstacles in the way of attaining this 
knowledge. Such courses can alone explain the manners, as 
well as the grammar, of the best speech. 

For language is manners. In highly inflected languages, and 
in those less inflected which preserve grammatical gender — a serious 
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obstacle to a beginner in German — savoir faire becomes an acute 
necessity. The distinction of a Ciceronian sentence, the exquisite 
involution of Horace, is impossible without grammar. But we 
speak English by phrase and idiom: only a Milton, or one who 
has caught his secret, can successfully invert the dull monotony of 
our word-order. And for this something must be added to a 
knowlege of English. Not by ignoring the story of phrase and 
habitual manners of speech, nor by contentedly thumbing a gram- 
mar and dictionary, may the genius of the language be felt. And 
that the genius of the language should be more thoroughly imder- 
stood in this country, no one who has had the burden of helping 
to select teachers for a common school can doubt. There can be 
no confidence, no courage in expression, without knowledge; and 
one may venture the assertion that no subject popularly taught in 
this country is so successfully professed in ignorance and incompe- 
tence as English. Nor are struggling teachers, making the most 
of slight equipment, responsible. An institution deserves inves- 
tigation that encourages or recommends those graduates to teach 
English who have made no study of the historical ways of the lan- 
guage; it is humbugging the public, and inbreeding a kind of igno- 
rance that trustworthy institutions were founded to dispel. To a 
student who had reached a point in his studies at which it was seen 
that the teaching of English was no task for an amateur, the remark 
of a state superintendent of public instruction was disconcerting. 
The yoimg man had applied for a position to teach English in a 
secondary school. "Why not," asked the holder of plenary power, 
"take up a man's work?" 

However complacent we have been with the products of teaching 
English, however superficial we have been in regarding its historical 
development as so much musty antiquarianism and teaching 
English at best a woman's business, the war will arouse us, sooner 
or later, into a new sense of responsibility as custodians, in part, of 
an international language. Our President is the ranking signatory 
of agreements made by the allied powers. American public 
opinion — our use of English, officially and popularly — will increase 
or diminish our prestige from Australia to the Russian steppes: 
it has already affected our character among the nations. A false 
note sounded in Washington, a display of rhetoric, special plead- 
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ing of any kind, will undermine the confidence aroused by our 
example in the Great War. Artificiality, pretense, affectation in 
language and thought — these are no longer the iimocent concern 
of academic life : they strike at our character. Our national manners 
of speech are on trial as never before. 

Lest what follows seem to be an example of special pleading, 
let it be said that only German writers are quoted.' One reason 
for the haste of the Germans to impose their Kultur and authority 
was their knowledge that if not done soon there would be little 
hope in the future. At the beginning of this century they were 
alarmed at the spread of English, and elaborate tables were made of 
the increase in the numbers of those speaking English. In con- 
trasting tables were the Russians, Germans, French, and Spanish. 
The rate of increase in English was overwhelming. "One must 
confess," said a German writer in 1900, "that English is the mer- 
cantile language of the entire civilized world." In the German 
mercantile marine, "English is our daily bread for without it we 
could not get along." "In a trip around the world I had no occasion 
to speak anything but English." At first the Germans predicted 
that in spreading over the earth, English would break up into 
dialects, but later they recognized that precisely the contrary condi- 
tion resulted; English is daily becoming more uniform. The 
outlook to Germans was depressing; in Russia, Hungary, and 
Bohemia strong efforts were being made "to put down German"; 
only in Southeastern Europe was there a chance for German to de- 
velop, and in Asia Minor. Something might be done in the world 
where the English — ^or the Americans — exerted little control. In 
Mexico, for example, after January i, 1903, German was required 
in certain high schools. 

Figures inspired prophecy. The outlook, in millions, for the 
year 2000 was as follows: 

English Russian German French 

Carnac 640 233 210 85 

Mueller 840 500 130 60 

German writers agreed that the vast predominance of English 
by the year 2000 also meant the supremacy of that kind of culture 

'For these and other examples, cf. a Breslau dissertation by Otto Will (1903). 
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and civilization of which English is the medium. The growth of 
English they attributed not only to the energy of the English; 
English has become the world-language by reason of its organic 
peculiarities, fitting it, better than any other modern language, for 
its easy and practical adoption by foreigners. 

What are some of these peculiarities? First of all, English 
got rid centuries ago, of grammatical distinctions that were no 
longer of practical importance. The entire structure of grammati- 
cal gender has left few survivals. The cases, in declension, have 
been reduced to two or three; six or seven forms of the same verb 
answer the purpose. The rest of English grammar is a matter of 
phrasing and idiom, which a foreigner easily gets along without. 
When the need arrives for fuller and more accurate expression, 
qualifying words are added; no complex system of inflection and 
conjugation must be learned before one can speak at all. Finally, 
and because English has gone farthest in development as an 
analytic language, its endless combinations provide distinctions 
of meaning impossible ia a language of rigid forms. Korting, 
in 1888, even declared that English, without grammatical lumber, 
was thereby best fitted to be the modern medium of social, commer- 
cial, and intellectual exchange. 

One result of the processes at work in English is so common that 
we are not aware of it. The spoken language is largely made up 
of short words. Saxon monosyllables abound to such an extent 
that the writer of prose, and still more the versifier, is in constant 
danger of lapsing into unrhythmic, staccato, or monotonous periods. 
The foreigner has no objection to short words. So fond has English 
been of short words that it has repeatedly adopted a foreign syn- 
on3Tn for the longer or "harder" word of native origin. Many 
an old Saxon word was dropped for a Norman eqmvalent, not 
merely because it was Norman and fashionable, as the books have 
told us, but because it was shorter, and in most cases sounded 
better: cables for older ship-ropes; leil, later loyal, for longer 
Saxon terms. The passion for brevity may in time appeal to those 
who are daily burdened with such words as Staatsforstverwaltungs- 
dienst or Aufsichtsratssitzung. Germans deplored the increasing 
use of English in their colonies. The reason is not far to seek, and 
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the preference is further explained by a German's quotation from 
Mr. H. G. Wells: "Their language is cursed with a hideous and 
blinding lettering that the German is too patriotic to sacrifice." 

English has so long been in the habit of appropriating foreign 
words that its present enormous vocabulary is more cosmopolitan 
than any other. Neither Latin nor Greek is a dead language in 
English. Romance peoples find familiar words on every page. 
High German words have always been rejected: their provincialism 
is too evident or the form too clumsy. Technical English only shows 
an occasional German word. It is not easy to find in English a 
German word for a German invention or idea; Latin and Greek 
are less outlandish. Even Islam has given us more words for Arabic 
culture; sugar and alcohol suggest a long list of substances, artifi- 
cially produced, for which there were no equivalents in Western 
Europe. Incidentally it is curious that we should have got alcohol 
from the one people whose religion forbade its use as a beverage. 

The chief stumbling-block to foreigners is the pronimciation 
of Saxon words. English is unphonetic, but the written language 
bears the burden of large numbers of words that sovmd alike. 
Spelling makes a picture to the eye; an extra letter, an obsolete 
consonant, have been retained to differentiate a meaning. Anoma- 
lies of spelling are bovmd to develop in such a language. The 
labor of reforming it is complicated by the fact that so many people 
use English. It is not French of the early Academy, or Italian of 
della Cruscans, or German of the Saxon Kanzlei. 

Barring its spelling, English is the simplest cultivated language 
now spoken. One may learn it and speak it almost in words of 
one syllable. One may get the common accent in a week. Between 
the vulgarized leveling of rich diphthongs by some Americans as 
well as by cockneys — dahn tahn — and the musical vocalism of the 
best English actors, there is a middle register that a foreigner 
may command without serious difficulty. But the spread of Eng- 
lish shows that it answers the practical needs of men. Simplicity 
of idea, of language, of institutions, are not unrelated, and those 
to whom the language is a heritage feel in this simplicity a kind of 
historical warrant for all three. 



